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GROWERS. 

According to notice given, a Convention or 
Congress of persons interested in the culture 
and propagation of good fruits, assembled in 
New York during the exhibition of the Na- 
tional Institute. 

There were individuals from eleven States, | 


if we mistake not. Marshall P. Wilder, of 
Massachusetts, was chosen President; S. B. 
Parsons, P. Barry, and George W. Deacon, 


Secretaries. é 


performed bis whole duty in these matters, is 
rejoicing in the fruitfulness of bis fields and 
the success of his labor. Here, then, is a 
lesson for you; hard though it be, you have 
no reason to complain. If you are wise you 
will make use of the instruction you have re- 
ceived, and inthe future, your better man- 
agement will secure for you greater success. 
Nature is neither unjust nor ungrateful. 
When she does not give you an ample return 
for your labor and dressing, it is often but to 
inform you that your management is wrong. 
Your want of success may usually be attribu- 
ted to your want of knowledge. Where 
your land has been putin good condition, 
properly ploughed, pulverized and dressed, 
good, clean seed of a kind adapted to the 
soil, climate, situation and season, has been 
put in at the right time and in the best man- 
ner, and the proper care has been taken in 
the whole after culture and management, the 
God of nature has almost invariably vouch- 


The objects of the Convention, as we gath- | Safed to you an abundant harvest. And, 


er from the remarks of Col. Wilder, on tak- 
ing the chair, were— 


To compare fruits from various sources 





ald localities, with a view of arriving at cor- | 


| 


rect conclusions as to their merits, and to set-| 
tle doubtful points respecting them. 

To assist in determining synonyms, by | 
which the same fruit is known in different | 
parts of the country. 

To compare opinions respecting the value 
of numerous varieties in cultivation, and to | 
endeavor to abridge, by general consent, the 
long catalogue of indifferent and worthless | 
sorts, at the present time propagated by nur- 
sery-men and fruit-growers. 

To disseminate pomological information, 
and to maintain a cordial spirit of intercourse 
among horticulturists. 

A special committee on fruits was chosen, 
whose duty it was to present a select list of | 
fruits of general cultivation. 

If by “general cultivation” was meant 
fruits that would grow and hold their peculiar | 
characteristics and qualities all over the | 
Union, they were chosen to accomplish an | 
impossibility. This they soon found to be| 
the case, and in their report they say:—It | 
may seem to many members of this body an| 
easy task to designate fifty or even one hun-| 
dred excellent fruits of any class, for general | 
cultivation; but actual comparison of facts, | 
and information on the subject possessed by | 
the different members of this committee, bas | 
convinced them that it is extremely difficult | 
to get an unanimous verdict in favor of even | 
ten varieties of fruits of any one class.” 

They made out the following list of apples 
worthy of general cultivation, viz: Early 
Harvest, Large Yellow Bough, Awrericen | 
Summer Pearmain, Gravenstein Summer | 
Rose, Early Strawberry, Fall Pippin, Rhode 
Island Greening, Baldwin, Roxbury Russet. 

For particular localities, they recommend 
the following apples, viz: Yellow Bell Flow- 
er, Swaar, Esopus Spitsenburg, and Newtown 
Pippin. 

Now all the above are very good apples— 
but in their list for particuiar locations, they 











‘admonition by diminished barvests. 








have mentioned one—the Newtown Pippin— 
which is very particular indeed in regard to 
its localities. While in some places it ranks 
as the best of all apples, in other places, not 
far distant, it hardly comes up to a second 
rate apple. Some think it requires a lime or 
calcareous soil, and some that it must be 
planted on highly manured, sandy loams. It 
bas been cultivated somewhat in this (Ken- 
nebec) county, but does not as yet exhibit 
such superior excellence as it is said to in the 
vicinity of New York city. 

The labors of this Convention will be pro- 
ductive of much good in the cause of fruit 
growing. By bringing the experienced cul- 
turists together from different sections of the 
Union, and by comparing the facts which 
they have obtained by their researches, a col- 
lection or embodiment of knowledge will be 
made that will serve as a guide to others, and 
many doubts and difficulties cleared up and 
explained. 

Before separating, a standing committee, 
consisting of five from each State, was chosen, 
whose duty it shall be to collect all the infor- 
mation in their power on the fruits within 
their respective districts, and report the same 
to the next session of the Convention. Two 
only were chosen for this State, but they were 
authorized to fill up the vacancies. ‘The two 
chosen, were Henry Little of Bangor, and S. 
L. Goodale of Saco. 

They then passed the following resolutions, 
and adjourned, 

Resolved, That this Convention be desig- 
nated the American Congress of Fruit Grow- 
ers, and that the members or substitutes and 
officers thereof, be regarded as holding their 
respective appointments for two sessions. 

Resolved, That all Pomological, Horticul- 
tural, and Agricultural Associations of North 
America, be invited to send delegates to this 
Congress. 

Resolved, That at the close of the present 
session of this Congress, it be adjourned to 
hold its second session in the city of New 
York, on the first Tuesday of October, 1849. 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS. 

The observing farmer is constantly receiv- 
ing valuable instruction from nature, She 
rewards him for obedience to her laws—for 
his knowledge, skill and industry, and she 
admonishes him for his errors and neglect. 
A man may cheat his fellows—may over- 
estimate the value of his knowledge and ser- 
vices, and obtain of them that to which he is 
not justly entitled. But he can drive nosuch 
hard bargains with mature. With her bis 





services can pass for only what they.are 


worth—he cen put off upon her no worthless 


paper or counterfeit coin, a think to 
get an abundant crop, and w d half the 





judging from the past, a like return you may 
reasonably expect in the future as the reward 
of your labor and skill. But when from 
neglect or want of knowledge you have erred 
in any of these respects, the result has been 
otherwise, and if you have only seen your 
errors to avoid them hereafter you have profit- 
ed by the lesson. 

In agriculture, if we are at all observing, 
we cannot go far with a defective system or 
bad management without receiving timely 
And 
when we return to the true system, or even 
approximate towards it, we are not long left 
in doubt. 

In every exhausted field and meagre crop 
nature may be regarded as reproving us for 
our errors and mismanagement, while she 
speaks approvingly and encouragingly in 
every reclaimed field and remunerating bar- 
vest. She rewards us strictly according to 
our doings. She makes no allowance for 
ignorance or error. She is just and impartial. 
She requires nothing unreasonable of us, but 
she always insists upon our performing our 
whole duty towards her. She encourages the 
industrious and intelligent, and gives them a 
liberal reward. 


The farmer whose skill and industry have 
secured an abundant harvest has reason for 
thankfulness and satisfaction. Thankfulness 
to God as the Author of Nature and the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift; and 
satisfaction as receiving the reward of his 
honest and well directed labors, and the ap- 
proval of heaven on his course. R. 


WONDERFUL CLOCK. 

This wonder-working age is making great 
encroachments on old father Time’s preroga- 
tives. They have not only wonderfully cur- 
tailed the former tax which he used to impose 
on the traveller by holding back in his speed 
and not allowing him to travel more than five 
miles in a good hour, by barnessing what the 
Indian called the water spirit (steam) to the 
cars and rattling off to the tune of a mile in 
a minute, but (as our readers learned by a 
stort paragraph in last week’s number) they 
| have even got to making the pendulum of a 
\elock that swings in Philadelphia beat its 
‘seconds without loss of time in Cincinnati. 

This was recently brought about by the two 
astronomers, Prof. Locke of Cincinnati, and 


Sears C. Walker of the same city. Their | 


object is, by this simultaneous marking of 
time in two such distant locations, to obtain 
the true difference of longitude. The clock 
is connected with the telegraphic wires, and 
thereby the apparatus or register in the other 
city, ticks at the very mo ? 
place where it stands. 


The advantage of such an arrangement 
will be obvious. Suppose an observer at 
Philadelphia observes the transit of a star— 
by a quick touch the time is transmitted to 
Cincinnati. The observer at Cincinnati reg- 
isters the transit of the same star over the 
meridian at that place—botb of these points 
of time and the intervening interval will be 
registered on one fillet of paper and by means 
of one andthe same clock. That interval 
will be the difference of time that elapsed 
between the transit seen at the meridian of 
Philadelphia and that at Cincinnati, by which 
the difference of longitude may be easily and 
correctly calculated. 





PEAT CHARCOAL. 

The editor of the Genesee Farmer avails 
himself of a sketch given in the London 
Farmer’s Magazine respecting the use of 
peat charcoal, to call attention to it in this 
country. It has been found to be an excel- 
lent thing to absorb the disagreeable odors 
arising from stables and privies, and by being 
mixed with such substances, renders them 
void of odors, and enables the farmer to cart 
them out to his fields or transport thet to 
any distance without shocking the olfactories 
of every one that he passes. 

It is late in the season now for the farmer 
to try the experiment, but perhaps he will re- 
member it hereafter, and in the summer dig 
and prepare a quantity of peat and muck and 
convert it to charcoal for the purpose of using 
as above recommended. It would be cheap- 
er for cities in many places to use it instead 
of chloride of lime for the purpose of puri- 
fying many of the drains and cesspools; and 
it would have this advantage—it would be 
readily sold, after it had been so used, to the 
ers or gardeners in the vicinity, and be 





used for the purpose of reproducing products 
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ST. MICHAEL PEARS. | 
We have received some excellent speci- 
mens of the old St. Michael Pears, sent us| 
by Mr. John Copp, of Wakefield, N. H. | 
This pear, in many localities, has failed, and 
been considered wholly worthless, but recent- 
ly it seems to be recovering. ‘Those raised by | 
_Mr. Copp are equal to those raised in the | 
days of their former excellence. It would 
}seem from this that the cause of its fuilure in| 
80 many instances must depend upon local | 
circumstances. We take the liberty of 4 
lishing extracts from Mr. Copp’s letter, al- | 
though it was a private one. His example | 
| and his perseverance in fruit culture are) 
worthy of imitation; and while we wish him | 
\success, we also wduld express a hope that 
‘many others may be induced to follow his | 

example. 
The specimens of the Seckel, also sent, | 
were very fine. 


Mr. Hotmes—Dear Sir: I send you here- | 
with half a dozen St. Michael and two Seckel | 
pears. I have two trees only of the St. | 
Michael and one limb of the Seckel in bear- | 
ing. ‘They are small, unthrifty looking trees, | 
but have borne well. The fruit of the St. | 
| Michael has been fair excepting two years. 
| A few of the pears on one tree this year were 
'cracked and serubby—once before they were 
_affected in the same way. I noticed this year 
|in particular that the blighted pears were on 
| the unthrifty limbs: upon the branches that 
| were healthy and vigorous the fruit was uni- 
|formly fair, ‘This pear, as you well know, 
| does not generally succeed in the vicinity of 
| Boston and onthe seaboard. Mr. Kenrick 
lealls it an “outcast,” “intolerable even to 
‘the sight.” Idid not, until within three or 
| four years, propagate this variety in conse- 
| quence of what was said of it in the horticul- 
tural publications. I have now some forty or 
fifty trees of this kind, two and three years 
‘from the bud, that I intend to take the best 
possible care of and see what they will do. 
My own opinion is that in this vicinity, (forty- 
two miles north of Portsmouth,) if budded | 
on young and thrifty stocks, they will be as 
fair as ever. Had an opportunity occurred 
two weeks sooner I could have sent you some 

better specimens. I fear these will be too far 
| gone to be good before you receive them, if| 
they are not already. I have quite a number | 
of pear trees growing, probably seven or | 
eight thousand. Some hundreds of them are | 
already budded and grafted—a few, perhaps | 
one hundred, large enough tosetout. I have) 
'more apple trees than pear. I meet with no | 
serious difficulty in raising pear trees. ‘They 

have thus far been remarkably thrifty, grow- | 
ing the first year after they are budded fre- | 
quently six feet and sometimes more. One 
tree, grafted close to the ground in May, 
1847, when about three-fourths of an inch in | 
diameter, is now nine and a half high—has| 
seventeen side limbs that will average two 
feet in length each. 

| have sowed quite an extensive nursery 
this fall. Should nothing unforeseen occur, 
[ think I shall have in a year or two a plenty | 
‘of handsome, thrifty trees, and can supply 
_demands should any be wanted. I have about | 
forty kinds of the pear now growing, and 

from all the information within my reach, 

have endeavored to select those whose merits 

are unimpeachable. Only four or five kinds 

have as yet fruited. Among my pears are 

the Madeleine, Bloodgood, Rostiezer, Dear- 
born’s Seedling, Andrews, Bartlett, Belle 

Lucrative or Fondante d’ Automne, Dix, 

Fulton, Flemish Beauty, Golden Beurre of | 
Bilboa, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Marie Lou- 
ise, Paradise d’ Automne, Urbaniste, Beurre 
d’ Aremberg, Winter Nelis, Vicar of Wink- 
‘field, Lewis, and many others. 
This raising pears in this cold region may 
be all moonshine. I am going to try it at all 
'events. Some body shall have the benefit of 
my experience, or rather, perbaps, inexperi- 
‘ence. Lam butatyro at this business, not 
/wanting however in enthusiasm. Am an 
| utter stranger to all cultivators of fruit except 
by their writings—am dependent entirely for 
-my information upon my own experience, 
books and periodicals. 
| Ido not send this with any view to publi- 
ication, nor the pears for notice, I hardly 
think they are worthy of it. I send them be- 
cause a good opportunity offered, and because 
it gratified me so todo, Should [ meet with 
| the success I expect, I hope I shall be able 
one of these years to send you something 
worthy of your notice, Joun Corr. 

Wakefield, N. H., Nov. 8, °48. 
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CARROTS. 

The past season we believe has been con- 
sidered a very favorable one for the above 
crop in this vicinity; and many farmers have 
devoted more attention to it than usual in 
order to make up in part for the anticipated 
loss of the potato crop, Carrots are valuable 
for all kinds of stock, and particularly for 
horses; and they are fed to swine by some 
farmers. ‘They are said, however, to impart 
their peculiar flavor to the flesh of animals 
which have been fattened on them; but this 
may be avoided by feeding them on meal or 
some other food for a week or two before 
they are slaughtered. Br hau 2 

-An intelligent farmer informs us that on 
passing his bin of carrots in the cellar the 
other day he noticed places among them 
which were covered with a white mould; and 
that the roots in such places were rotting. 
He says that his potatoes have never rotted 
so badly or so rapidly, and he has been 
obliged to feed them out to his stock in order 


is not destined to follow the potato to the 
land of rottenness, oe fe 





when you see a man who curses when it 


to save them. We really hope this is but a| wiek, 


Very true iperp. Somebody says,| n 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Some of the committees that acted at the 
late Cattle Show of the Kennebec County 
Agricultural Society, are rather dilatory in 
handing in their reports. We hope that they 
will not delay much longer. It takes some 
time, after the reports are all in, fur the trus- 
tees to collect the awards and draw their or- 
ders. The sooner this can be done, the 
sooner will the premiums be paid out, and 
the business of the year closed. 

HINTS ON HEALTH=THE PORK 
ITCH. 

In the county of Cuyahoga, this disease is 
known by the name of the Cuyahoga scratch- 
es. In the south part of this State, and fur- 
ther west, it is called the Wabash scratches. 
It resembles the common itch, except that the 
itching is frequently far more excessive, and 
is often accompanied with a burning, pricking 
sensation of the skin. ‘This disease is incura- 
ble by medicine, and has baffled the efforts of 
the most skilful physicians, by whom it is 
generally treated as a species of teter. An 
ointment of tar and lard is a useful palliative 
for this disease; on a person thus afflicted, if 
pork is again eaten freely. 1 was afflicted, 
with this disease at intervals four more than 
thirty years, before I discovered the cause of 
it, and the true remedy. 

It is only a small portion of the community 
who are thus afflicted by eating pork; but the 
effect produced upon them is sufficient to show 
that pork, as an article of diet, is far less salu- 
brious than the meat of any other full-grown 
animal ordinarily used for food; and that the 
prohibition of eating pork, which was pre- 
scribed by the great Jewish lawgiver, was 
founded on good policy, and doubtless was 
promulgated with a full knowledge of its in- 


| jurious properties. 


With this view of the master, it will appear 
surprising that the good people of this western 
country consume such immense quantities of 
pork and at the same tite sell off their sheep, 
or butcher them, and feed their carcasses to 
hogs, for the purpose of making pork. Mut- 
ton is surely the healthiest, and to most per- 
sons a very’savory meat—and this mode of 
disposing of it, is literally throwing pearls 
before swine. SPecTATor. 

Mahoning Co. O., 1848. 

[Ohio Cultivator. 


EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG FOR AGRICULTU- 
RAL Pursuits. Where an ardent thirst is 
begotten in the minds of youth, to become 
thoroughly prepared for an henorable and 
useful discharge of the active duties which 
make up the sum of a happy life, the great 
first step is taken towards the accomplishment 
of so glorious an end. We turn our atten- 
tion to parents, the natural guardians of the 
young, possessing power to mould and fash- 
ion the tender mind, to lead and direct aright 
the early inclinations as they are first devel- 
oped. ‘lo parents we appeal, assured that 
their influence will be exerted to lead the 
children under their care to contract an at- 
tachment to the employment in which they 
are engaged, Let thé son be thoroughly in- 
structed in every branch of labor to be per- 
formed upon a farm, and its management in 
general, and no doubt, with proper opportu- 
nities for instruction from suitable books and 
well-regulated schools, be will fall in love 
with the science, and delight in the practice 
of agriculture. In the successful prosecution 
of this highly honored and peaceful pursuit, 
female effort and influ@nce are indispensable 
to lead to auspicious results. Iam aware 
that some persons of near-sighted and con- 
tracted views, have expressed the opinion 
that the female mind ought to be occupied al- 
together in the contemplation of unreal things, 
of ideas that float in a feverish or excited im- 
agination, and of outward accomplishments, 
and he content to dwell upon the surface of 
subjects, without an attempt to dig deep in 
the mine of knowledge. No one honored 
with the title of mother, can for a moment 
listen to any such suggestions; but will, I am 
sure, put forth their utmost exertion for the 
fullest expansion and enlargement of the in- 
tellectusl and moral capabilities of their 
daughters as well as their sons. [Mr. Ives’ 
Address before the Jefferson Co. (N, Y.) Ag. 
Society. 


Earcy American Grapes, It has for years 
been a desideratum for growers of grapes for 
the market to discover a native variety earlier 
than the Isabella, and as hardy as that varie- 
ty, in order that our markets might be sup- 
plied with fruit in August and the early 
part of September, previous to the maturity 
of the Isabella and Catawba. Mr. Prince, of 
Flushing, bas at length found one that will 
answer for this purpose. The vine is re- 
markably vigorous, the fruit in compact clus- 
ters, round, dark purple, and the size of the 
Catawba, and the vine literally covers itself 
with profuse clusters. It matures in August, 
is free from pulp, and of pleasant vinous fla- 
vor. Another American variety is destined 
to receive especial attention when it becomes 
better known, on account of the beauty and 
quality of its fruit. The berries are round, 
about the size of the Catawba, in compact 
clusters, of a pale red or pink color, and re- 
markably beautiful, ripening in September. 
This has received the name of the Guignard 
grape, on account of its being found or origi- 
nated by a person of that name. This varie- 
ty is also remarkably productive, and the fruit 
would command the highest price in the mar- 
ket. [Far. and Mech. 
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MANURES. 
Chemical preparations are acknowledged 


to be valuable assistants for increasing the 


manure must be the main dependence for 
keeping up, or of increasing the fertility of | 
our cultivated lands, ‘The weight of dry dung 


food eaten; that is, the dry manure made 
from a ton of hay, after being eaten by an | 
ox, will weigh less than a ton; but vegetable | 


it has passed through the body of the animal, 
than if applied to the land M an unmasticat- 
ed state. In becoming anamalized, vegetable | 
substances undergo certain changes, which | 
render them particularly valuable for supply- | 
ing our growing crops with the right kind of 
food, and in the right proportions. The lungs 
and skins of animals give off carbon, leaving 
the solid excrement richer in nitrogen and sa- 
line matters, on which depends the value of) 
manures, weight for weight, than the crude | 
vegetable. The quality of the dung depends | 
on the quality of the food eaten; manure from | 
cattle fed upon poor meadow hay, or rye) 
straw, is generally inferior to that made from 
good English hay, and that is inferior to that 
derived from cattle which daily receive a good 
allowance of grain and oil cake. The free 
use of grain and oil cake in feeding cattle, is 
said to double the value of the dung. 

The purpose for which the animal is fed 
has an influence. The full grown ox that is 
fed for the shambles, takes from its food much 
less of the phosphates than a cow in milk. A 
mileh cow appropriates more of the food giv- 
en than an animal which has not such a de- 
mand upon its system; so of young and grow- 
ing cattle, they require a larger amount of the 
inorganic constituents of their food, for the 
purpose of building up the osseous frame 
work of the young and growing animal—the 
bones. 

The manner in which the dung-heap is 
treated materially alters the value as a ma- 
nure. If daily thrown out of the hovel win- 
dows, as is too frequently the case, and ex- 
posed to the ‘snows and rains of the winter 
and spring, it must necessarily lose a consid- | 
erable portion of its most easily soluble and | 
valuable parts by drainage. Farmers that | 
have not barn cellars, or sheds, for protecting 
their winter made manures, can, in many 
places, very easily construct a temporary 
shelter for their manure heaps, by setting up 
boards or slabs, in a sloping position, over 
their manure heaps, which would in a great 
measure prevent loss by drainage. 

By a too rapid fermentation, manure fre- 
quently suffers a loss both in weight and val- 
ue; the moisture, the liquid portion of the ex- 
cretions, evaporates, and the volatile portions 
escape by the heat and rarification of the gas- 
es in the heap, and it is lost to the farmer. 
The vegetable matter—straw, litter, &c., be- 
comes “fine fanged,” light and mouldy, and 
of little value. 

The urine of animals is a valuable part of 
the manure, as it is found to contain all the 
ingredients of the best dung—in a state of so- 
lution and in an available conditiou, to be im- 
mediately appropriated as the food of plants. 
The saving of this part of the manure is too 
much neglected and overlooked by a large 
portion of our farmers. In England expen- 
sive water-tight tanks or cisterns are built for 
the purpose of saving the urine and drainings 
from their dung heaps. ‘The contents of the 
tanks are carried to their fields and distribut- 
ed over their grass, and other crops, hy the 
aid of water carts similar to those used for 
watering the streets in our cities. 

In England, they have a more humid cli- 
mate, and labor is cheaper than here; if tanks 
are found profitable there, and the application 
of liquid manure is an economical method of 
using it in that country, it might not prove so 
here. But there can be no question about the 
economy or profit of so littering or bedding 
our cattle in winter, with dried muck, saw- 
dust, leaves from the woods, refuse hay, 
straw, plaster of paris, &c. &c., in sufficient 
quantity to absorb and retain the liquid part 
of the manures. 

We shall have something further to say 
upon this subject in a future number, and 
will close this with some extracts from re- 
marks, made by Mr, Colman, at the Saffron 
Walden Agricultural Society, England, as 
copied from an English Journal, the Essex 
Standard. 

From the length of his remarks, we shall 
not be able to copy the whole, but shall con- 
tent ourselves with some detached portions 
relating to the importance of manures. 

“The Flemish have a proverb which in- 
volves the whole system of agriculture— 
‘Without forage, no cattle; without cattle, no 
manure; without manure, no crop.’ Now I 
take it on myself, in the first place, to say 
that you are deficient in the saving of manure, 
and in the second, that your crops are not 
near so large as they might be. I need not 
say that those gentlemen who have thought 
on the subject of liquid manures, affirm that 
it is of the greatest importance to the farmers 
of this kingdom; but on how few farms, com- 
pared with the whole number, is there any 
preparation made for the proper application 
of liquid manure! Here it is that the great 
waste is committed; and there is an immense 














amount of our crops; but, after all, farm-yard a single animal to be without doors. 


|80 fast as to cause them to loll, 


Allow me to say that one of the greatest 
things the English farmer could introduce 
would be by soiling bis cattle. Do not leave 
You 
would be astonished at the effects on the 
beasts, and on the cows of the'dairy. When 
I was in some parts of Germany, | found the 


voided is considerably less than that of dry | cows seldom went out of the barn, and they 


produce better cheese and better butter than 
if they had been pastured; and then there is 
the advantage of manure, for then you can 


matter is more sensibly active as manure after | save all that can be produced.” 


[Boston Cultivator. 


Daivine oxex. Those having the care of 
these useful animals, should never drive them 
A certain 
writer, in remarking upon this subject, says: 

“We sometimes see these animals moving 
so slow in the field and on the road, that we 
ean searcely tell which way they are going. 
This mode of driving is wrong—let them 
travel at least two miles an hoar, and stop 
occasionally for breath. In this way we pre- 
vent their acquiring that slow pace with 
which the ox is so frequently reproached, and 
there is no difficulty, with proper manage- 
ment, in keeping him to this pace, of two 
miles per hour, The driver should never let 
his whip become too familiar with his team. 
If he suffers it to rest on his cattle’s backs, it 
is very likely to lose its charm; and a parent 
might as well give his rod to his child to play 
with,” 

In Scotland the ox is trained to a quick 
movement. He is never overloaded while 
young, and it is said rarely falls short of three 
miles an hour, as a common “jog,” either on 
the road or in the field. The slow, almost 
impetceptible progress of some teams while 
ploughing, or performing other agrestic oper- 
ations, is oftentimes painful to behold. It 
impresses one with the idea of great fatigue, 
and can scarcely be dissociated, in the minds 
of the observer, from that of extreme ex- 
haustion and pain. When young, the ox is 
nimble and sprightly, and as susceptible of 
speed as the horse. Yet, by wrong habits, be 
becomes heavy and sluggish in his move- 
ments, and finally acquires that slow, snail- 
like pace, which so greatly diminishes his 
value as a draught animal, for most purposes, 
and which renders the driving of him, weari- 
some and unpleasant in the extreme. 
[Germantown Telegraph. 


IMPROVED STOCKING FRAME. 
Mr. Wm. Bamford, of Ipswich, Mass., has 
recently patented a valuable improvement in 
the Stocking Frame, consisting in the appli- 
cation and use of a conductor to each of the 
plain-stitch and rib-stitch needles, in such 
manner as to enable any one to carry on the 
process of knitting either plain or ribbed work, 
without the use of needles with beards or 
points, and a presser or pressers, such as are 
generally used in the common plain and rib- 
bed, hand or power looms. His improve- 
ment is also applicable to what are denomi- 
nated Warp Net Machines, whether auto- 
matic or moved by hand, and will perform 
one third more work than any hand frame 
worked in the ordinary way with pressers.— 
Mr, B. has expended a large amount in this 
invention, and performed the constant labor 
of nearly three years in bringing it to its 
present state of perfection. 

The first application of the invention was 
in connection with a new Warp Frame and 
afterwards a common hand Plain Stocking 
Frame. The inventor then applied the “Rib” 
and succeeded in making ribbed work with 
the same motions that made plain work. This 
improvement, with a little expense, can be 
appended to every kind of stocking and warp 
frame now in use and save the presser motion, 
which has always been the most difficclt and 
destructive one to every kind of frame. 

This machine is capable of making one- 
third more plain work, aad dovble the quanti- 
ty of ribbed over one stocking frame that 
works with pressers. Mr. B.’s ribbed ma- 
chine can be built at two-thirds the expense 
of the old Derby rid machine, which in fact 
is entirely superseded by this improvement, 
which saves two presser and one heel paddle 
motion in every boul or course, in which it 
must come into general use. [N. Y. Farmer. 








To pouisu stoves. Cold weather is com- 
ing, and we housekeepers who pride our- 
selves upon being trim, have, in addition to 
our other duties, to polish and keepin polish, 
the stoves which have been put one side fora 
few months. I therefore send you a receipt 
for those of your fair readers who, like my- 
self, have tried a little of every thing, been 
completely humbugged by patent blacking, 
warranted “to keep a stove bright as a coach 
body, by two applications a year.” Make a 
weak alum-water and mix your “British lus- 
tre” with it, perhaps two teaspoonfuls to a 
gill of alum-water—let the stove be cold, 
brush it with the mixture; then take a dry 
brush and dry lustre and rub the stove till it 
is perfectly dry. Should any part become so 
dry before polishing as to look gray, moisten 
with the wet brush, and proceed as above, I 
sometimes take tolerably strong alum-water 
and go over the stove one morning, and pol- 
ish it the next; and in twenty minutes can 
thus have a stove that would answer for a 
mirror. If the above save one person. the 


draft made on your profits; for instead of | vexation that black lead and vinegar, patent 
sending out vessels to the far off Pacific to 


blacking, &c., have given me, 1 am satisfied. 
Yours, &c., E. 


[Prairie Farmer.] 





A NEW MACHINE TO PREVENT COWS FROM 
fam told that the Rev. Richard 
G. Stone of Sherburne bes formed a piece of 








vz |on the 20th'ult, slaughteFed a 
Naat Sort 
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WIRE FENCES. 

Messrs. Evrrors: I perecive from a late 
|number of your paper that some enquiry is 
being elicited on the subject of wire fence. I 
will breifly state my plan for fencing. Mine 
is a compound of sod, board and wire. In the 
first place I plant my posts 16 feet apart; then 
some four feet from the ground I place a 
‘common fence board 16 feet in length; above 
‘this, leave a space of five inches and add 
| another fence board; nine inches above this 
stretch a wire, passing it @round every sixth 
post, and 12 or 15 inches above add in like 
| manner another wire. This will give a hight 
of some 41-2 feet from the surface of the 
| ground, Previous, however, to placing the 
‘wires, drive a good substantial stoke, midway 
|hetween each post, to which nail the centre 
jof the boards. To tighten the wire, at each 
post, around which the wire passes, place a 
flat piece of hard wood, about half an inch 
thick, between the post an! wire, then be- 
teen this piece and the post drive a wedge of 
sufficiant size to strain the wire to its proper 
| place, and thus proceed to tighten each wire. 
After this is done, having marked off your 
spaces at each post, drive a good wrought nail 
by the side of the wire at each post aud bend 
it over the wire so as to hold it firmly to its 
place. Then for the embankments. If on un- 
broken prairie, it should be done either in the 
spring or fall by plowing two or three fur- 
rows on each side toward the fence, finishing 
by cutting a portion of them in pieces with 
an axe or spade, and with a common dung- 
fork place them, grass side upwards as bigh 
up as the bottom of your first |oard, or higher, 
being careful to make your embankment so 
sloping, especially on the inside of your fence, 
that the swinish herd will not think of work- 
ing a passage thro’. This forms your fence, 
If you wish to make it more secure against 
hogs, you can set your stakes so high that the 
first wire can be fastened with a nail to each 
stake, Or the wire can be dropped a litte 
nearer the board. 

As to the size of the wire. No. 9is gen- 
‘erally used, and can be purchased at about 
|$8,000 per hundred. No. 10 and 11 will 
answer, though smaller, and can be had for 
$8,50 per hundred. No. 9 will stretch full 
18 feet per lb. No. 10 probably about 24, and 
No. 11 about 80 feet. 

1 would recommend that the wire be heated 
in all cases before using, as it adds greatly to 
its toughness; and lam credibly informed, 
| (though I have not tried the experiment) that 
dipping in oil while hot, will prevent its rust- 
ing. The whole cost of fence on the fore- 
going plan need not exceed 40 cents per rod. 

[Prairie Farmer. } T. Hupsoy, 





FEEDING STOCK. 

In the distribution of the winter's supply of 
fodder, the coarser and poorer kinds should 
be reserved till the coldest weather—the ap- 
petites of the animals being then sharpest, it 
will be eaten with least waste, ‘hose farmers 
who are not already provided with cutting 
machines, will do well to procure them. 
Their use is attended with considerable econ- 
omy. . Coarse hay, straw, or corn-stalks, are, 
by being passed through a cutter, brought into 
a more convenient form for mastication, and 
substances are eaten which would otherwise 
be rejected, or only partially consumed, Cuat- 
ting affords an opportunity for mixing fodder 
of inferior quality with that which is more 
palatable, thus inducing the stock to eat that 
which would not be eaten if given by itself. 
Cutting also affords the most convenient means 
of mixing meal, shorts or braa with fodder, 
by which the double advantage is gained of 
consuming articles which would otherwise be 
more or less wasted, and of so diffusing the 
meal that its nutriment is thoroughly extract- 
ed by the animal. The feeding of laboring 
animals on cut food allows them more time 
to rest—the cutting performing, in a great 
degree, the work of chewing and preparation 
for digestion, But it should not be attempted 
to feed stock with substances which are chief- 
ly destitute of nutriment. The large sour butts 
of corn stalks are little else than woody fibre, 
and can be of little or no use in supporting 
animal life. Where a cutter is worked by 
horse-power, it may be an object to cut such 
articles on account of the convenience of 
working them into manure. 

Attention should be given to kee; ing all 
animals, as much as possible, in a condition 
congenial to their habits. ‘Their comfort 
should be consulted in regard to both food and 
shelter. Undue exposure to cold, not only re- 
quires a greater amount of food to sustain the 
system, but it prevents the natural secretions, 
and actually wastes the bodily tissues. ‘The 
most proper temperature is that which would 
be naturally sought by the animal. Sheep 
may be allowed to take shelter or not, at their 
option, and this liberty may be given to all 
stock, which it is not necessary to fasten in 
stables a portion of the time. Close quarters 
are probably preferable for animals which it 
is designed to fatten, in order to prevent the 


loss of their flesh by muscular exercise. 
[Albany Cultivator. 


°. eter 

‘To MEASURE Hay IN THE MOW OR STACK. 
More than twenty years since Lcopied the 
fullowing metbed of measuring hay from some 
publication, and having verified its general 
accuracy, | bave both bought and sold by it, 
aad believe it may be useful to many farm- 
ers, where the means of weighing are not at 
hand. 

Multiply the length, breadth and height into 
each other, and, if the hay is somewhbatsettled, 
ten solid yards will make a ton, Clover will 
take from 10 to 12 yds. for a ton. 

[Albany Cultivator. 

















Pouprerre Companies 1s France. It is 
stated that there are'twenty-two companies in 
France busily engaged in converting the re- 
fuse of towns into inodorous poudrete. The 
disinfeetant generally employed, is said to 
be the chloride of iron. 


Bie Pic. Mr. Henry 
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